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time devoted to classics has entirely failed in its object. The 
mind is like the body—it requires change. Mutton is excellent 
food ; but mutton for break last, mutton for lunch, and mutton 
for dinner would soon make any one hate the sight of mutton, 
and so Latin grammar before breakfast, Latin grammar before 
lunch, and Latin grammar before dinner is enough to make al¬ 
most any one hate the sight of a classical author. Moreover, the 
classics, though an important part, are not the whole of educa¬ 
tion, and a classical scholar, however profound, if he knows no 
science, is hut a half-educated man after all. 

In fact, Huxley was no opponent of a classical education in 
the proper sense of the term, but he did protest against it in the 
sense in which it is usually employed, namely, as an education 
from which science is excluded, or represented only by a few 
random lectures. 

He considered that specialisation should not begin till 
sixteen or seventeen. At present we begin in our Public School 
system to specialise at the very beginning, and to devote an over¬ 
whelming time to Latin and Greek, which, after all, the hoys 
are not taught to speak. Huxley advocated the system adopted 
by the founders of the University of London, and maintained to 
the present day that no one should he given a degree who did 
not show some acquaintance with science and with at least one 
modern language. 

“As for the so-called ‘conflict of studies, 55 ’ he exclaims, 
“one might as well inquire which of the terms of a Rule of 
Three sum one ought to know in order to get a trustworthy 
result. Practical life is such a sum, in which your duty multi¬ 
plied into your capacity, and divided by your circumstances, 
gives you the fourth term in ihe proportion, which is your 
deserts, with great accuracy 55 (“ Life of Prof. Huxley,” p. 406). 

“ That man,” he said/* I think, has had a liberal education, 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready ser¬ 
vant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and 
in smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature and 
the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full 
of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience ; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate 
all vileness and to respect others as himself.’ 5 

He was also strongly of opinion that colleges should be places 
of research as well as of teaching. 

“The modern university looks forward, and is a factory of 
new knowledge ; its professors have to be at the top of the 
wave of progress. Research and criticism must be the breath 
of their nostrils; laboratory work the main business of the 
scientific student ; books his main helpers. 

Education has been advocated for many good reasons: by 
statesmen because all have votes, by Chambers of Commerce 
because ignorance makes l>ad workmen, by the clergy because 
it makes bad men, and all these are excellent reasons; but they 
may all be summed up in Huxley’s words that “ the masses 
should be educated because they are men and women with un¬ 
limited capacities of being, doing and suffering, and that it is as 
true now as ever it was that the people perish for lack of 
knowledge.” 

Huxley once complained to Tyndall, in joke, that the clergy 
seemed to let him say anything he liked, “ while they attack 
me for a word or a phrase.” But it was not always so. 

Tyndall and I went, in the spring of 1874, to Naples to see 
an eruption of Vesuvius. At one side the edge of the crater 
shelved very gradually to the abyss, and, being anxious to obtain 
the best possible view, I went a little over the ridge. In the 
autumn Tyndall delivered his celebrated address to the British 
Association at Belfast. This was much admired, much read, 
but also much criticised, and one of the papers had an article on 
Huxley and Tyndall, praising Huxley very much at Tyndall’s 
expense, and ending with this delightful little bit of bathos :— 
“In conclusion, we do not know that we can better illustrate 
Prof. Tyndall’s foolish recklessness, and the wise, practical 
character of Prof. Huxley, than by mentioning the simple fact 
that last spring, at the very moment when Prof. Tyndall foolishly 
entered the crater of Vesuvius during an eruption, Prof. Huxley, 
on the contrary, took a seat on the London School Board.” 

Tyndall, however, returned from Naples with fresh life and 
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health, while the strain of the School Board told considerably 
on Huxley’s health. 

Huxley’s attitude on the School Board with reference to Bible 
teaching came as a surprise to those who did not know him 
well. He supported Mr. W. II. Smith’s motion in its favour, 
which indeed was voted for by all the members except six, 
three of whom were the Roman Catholics, who did not vote 
either way. 

“ I have been,” he said, “seriously perplexed to know' by 
what practical measures the religious feeling, which is the 
essential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, in the present 
utterly chaotic state of opinion on these matters, without the 
use of the Bible. Take the Bible as a whole; make the 
severest deductions which fair criticism can dictate for short¬ 
comings and positive errors ; eliminate, as a sensible lay-teacher 
would do if left to himself, all that it is not desirable for children 
to occupy themselves with ; and there still remains in this old 
literature a vast residuum of moral beauty and grandeur. And 
then consider the great historical fact that for three centuries 
this book has been woven into the life of all that is best and 
noblest in English history ; that it has become the national epic 
of Britain, and is as familiar to noble and simple, from John o’ 
Groat’s House to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso were once 
to Italians ; that it is written in the noblest and purest English, 
and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary form ; and, 
finally, that it forbids the veriest hind who never left his village 
to be ignorant of the existence of other countries and other 
civilisations, and of a great past, stretching back to the furthest 
limits of the oldest nations in the world. By the study of whal 
other book could children be so much hunnnised and made to 
feel that each figure in that vast historical procession fills, like 
themselves, but a momentary space in the interval between two 
eternities, and earns the blessings or the curses of all time, ac¬ 
cording to its effort to do good and hate evil, even as they also 
are earning their payment for their work?” 

(To be continued). 


THE NUMBERS OF THE AMERICAN BISON 

T is eleven years since Mr. Hornaday published his interesting 
account of the extermination of the American Bison—a work 
that was fully noticed in these columns at the time. The author 
then estimated the number of living survivors of the species at 
1091, of which 256 were in captivity and 835 running wild in 
British North America, the Yellowstone Park, and a few other 
localities. Recently Mr. Mark Sullivan has attempted to make 
a fresh census of the species, the results of which form the sub¬ 
ject of a long article published in th e. Boston Evening Transcript 
of October 10. 

As the result of his inquiries, Mr. Sullivan estimates the 
number of bison living at the present time as approximately 
1024, of which 684 are in captivity and 340 running wild or half 
wild. His investigations appear to have been conducted with 
great care ; and in the case of the greater number of domesticated 
herds—whether American or foreign—the numbers are practically 
accurate. The number of those running wild in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Great Slave Lake has, however, been arrived at 
by a process of “ averaging ; ” and the extent of the herd in the 
Yellowstone is to a large degree a matter of guess-work. 
Another element of uncertainty is introduced by the alleged ex¬ 
istence of wild bison in the mountains of Colorado; for while a 
Government official vouches for their occurrence in considerable 
numbers, old bison-hunters are very sceptical whether there are 
any at all. Admitting that the report of their existence in this 
district may be true, the author allows 21 as their conjectural 
number. He adds that reports of wild bison in other parts of 
the United States are pure fabrications. 

The largest herd of pure-bred domesticated bison living in the 
United States is one belonging to the heirs of the late Mr. C. 
Allard, which ranges over the Flathead Indian Reserve in 
Montana, and numbers 259 head. Next to this comes the herd 
of Mr. Jones Goodnight, in Armstrong County, Texas, with a 
total of 110 head. The number living in countries other than 
America is given at ioo, of which 26 are in England, the Duke 
of Bedford’s herd of 12 at Woburn Abbey being probably the 
largest in this country. 

Whatever may be the real number of wild bison, it is evident 
from the figures given above that they have decreased very 
seriously since 1887, while those living in captivity exhibit, on 
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the other hand, a very marked increase in numbers. Although 
the bison in the Yellowstone are protected so far as possible 
from poachers, many of them fall victims to beasis of prey, and 
their rate of increase seems to be slow. Those in British terri¬ 
tory are much harried by Indians, and are consequently 
decreasing daily in number. 

It is accordingly to the domesticated and semi-domesticated 
herds that we have to look for the maintenance of the species. 
And with the example of the Lithuanian herd of European 
bison before us, coupled with the larger size of several of the 
American herds, and the facilities that exist for the introduction 
of fresh blood to counteract the ill-effects of inbreeding, there 
would seem, at first sight, to be a great probability that the 
American bison may survive for many generations. 

It has, however, been brought to the notice of the writer of 
the article under consideration that, in the case of animals living 
under conditions other than those which properly belong to 
them, there is a great tendency for the proportion of males 
among the offspring to increase in an alarming degree at the 
expense of the females. And to such an extent does this 
abnormality prevail in some of the herds, that in Bronx Park, 
New York, every calf is put down as a bull as a matter of 
course. If this were universal, the fate of the species would 
evidently be soon sealed ; but fortunately it is not so, and as 
the Allard herd wanders almost at will under what are prac¬ 
tically the natural conditions of the species, there still appears 
(in spite of certain disabilities} hope that the final extinction of 
Bos bison is a remote contingency. R. L. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
IN TELL IGENCE. 

Oxford. —Mr. A. J. Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, will give three public lectures on “The Palace of 
Knossos : its Art Treasures and Clay Archives/’ explanatory of 
his recent work in Crete ; the dates announced are November 22, 
November 29, December 6. 

The trustees of the Craven Fellowships have made a grant of 
200/. to assist Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in their Egyptian 
researches. 

On Thursday, November 15, the new degree of Doctor of 
Letters was conferred upon Mr. B. P. Grenfell, Mr. A. S. 
Hunt, and Mr. J. Rhys, Principal of Jesus College, and the 
degree of Doctor of Science upon Prof. A. E. II. Love and 
Mr. II. W. Lloyd Tanner. 

Prof. Miers has been appointed a delegate for the inspection 
and examination of schools. 

The report of the Delegacy for the Training of Teachers states 
that there were twenty-six students on the books of the College 
at the end of the academical year. Mr. Roscoe, having been 
appointed Lecturer on Education in the University of Birming¬ 
ham, has been succeeded by Mr. A. W. Priestley as Master of 
Method at the Day Training College. 

Cambridge. —The syndicate appointed to superintend the 
erection of the Hopkinson wing of the engineering laboratory 
report that the work has been successfully caried out at a cost of 
5516/. Of this, Mrs. Hopkinson and her family contributed 
5000/. Additional donations, amounting to 1700/., have been 
received for the furnishing and equipment of the building, which 
have thus been carried out without expense to the University. 
The classes, however, are still growing rapidly, and the accom¬ 
modation is already insufficient. A further extension will soon 
have to be undertaken, and new workshops are much needed. 

The Medical School Syndicate propose that the existing 
Museum of Surgery and Pathology, which has become so infected 
with dry-rot that it endangers the contiguous structures, shall be 
demolished, and that the new Humphry Museum shall be 
erected on its site at a cost of some Sooo/. Over icoo/. has 
been specially contributed for this memorial to the late Sir 
George Humphry, and it is hoped that if the work is actually 
begun other donations to the building fund may be received. 


The British Medical Journal states that under the will of 
the late Dr. D. J. Leech, professor of materia medica and thera¬ 
peutics in the Owens College, Manchester, that college will 
eventually benefit to the extent of 10,000/., which Dr. Leech 
bequeathed for the purpose of endowing a chair of materia 
medica and therapeutics. The bequest will take effect upon the 
demise of Mrs. Leech. 
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Lord Rosebery dealt with many Imperial questions in his 
Rectorial add 1 ess at Glasgow University on Friday last, but 
none were of more importance than those concerned with the 
factors of industrial progress, and their education il relationships. 
The following extracts from the Times report of his speech are 
of particular interest to all who are engaged in the work of science 
or scientific education :—The United States Consul at Chemnitz 
has remarked that, “Ifan industry in Germany languishes, im¬ 
mediately a commission inquires into the causes and recom¬ 
mends remedial measures, among which usually is the advice to 
establish technical or industrial schools, devoted to the branch 
of business under consideration.” In a word, they go to the 
root, to the principle, to the source. This is thoroughness, this- 
is the scientific method applied to manufacture, and we see its 
success. The Americans, I gather, have hitherto applied them¬ 
selves rather less to the principles than the applications of science. 

I do not pretend to say which are right. The Germans are 
alarmed at the development of American commerce, and we are 
alarmed at both. At any rate, both in Germanyand the United 
States you see an expenditure and a systematic devotion to 
commercial, and technical, and scientific training. I know that 
much is done, loo, in Great Britain. But I doubt if even that 
is carried out in the same methodical way ; nor is there any¬ 
thing like the same lavish, though well-considered, expenditure. 
It always seems to me as if in Germany nothing, and in Britain 
everything, is left to chance. 

For the practical purposes of the present day, said Lord Rose¬ 
bery at Glasgow, a Univeisity which starts in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury has a great superiority over a University founded in the 
filteenth, more especially when it is launched with keen intelli¬ 
gence of direction and ample funds, as is the new University of 
Birmingham. These practical Universities are the Universities 
of the future ; for the average man, who has to work for his 
livelihood, cannot superadd the learning of the dead to the 
educational requirements of his life and his profession. There 
will always he Universities, or, at any rate, colleges, for the 
scholar, the teacher, and the divine ; but year by year the ancient 
Universities will have to adapt themselves more and more to 
modern exigencies. There was a time, long years ago, when 
the spheres of action and of learning were separate and distinct, 
when laymen dealt hard blows and left letters to the priesthood. 
That was to some extent the case when our oldest Universities 
were founded. But the separation daily narrows, if it has not 
already disappeared. It has been said that the true University 
of our days is a collection of books. What if a future philosopher 
shall say that the best University is a workshop? And yet the 
latter definition bids fair to be the sounder of the two. The 
training of our schools and colleges must daily become more 
and more the training for action, for practical purpose. Are 
there not thousands of lads to-day plodding away, or sup¬ 
posed to be plodding away, at the ancient classics who. 
will never make anything of those classics, and who, at 
the first possible moment, will cast them into space, never 
to reopen them? Think of the wasted time that that im¬ 
plies; not all wasted, perhaps, for something may have been 
gained in power of application, but entirely wasted so far as. 
available knowledge is concerned. And if you consider, as you 
will have to consider in the stress of competition, that the time 
and energy of her citizens is part of the capital of the common¬ 
wealth, all those wasted years represent a dead loss to the 
Empire. If, then, these recent events and the present conditions 
of the world induce thinkers and leaders in this country to test 
our strength and methods for the great struggle before us, they 
must reckon the training of man. On that, under Providence, 
depends the future, and the immediate future, of the race ; and 
what is Empire but the predominance of race ? 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Linnean Society, November 1.—Prof. S. H. Vines, F. R.S., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and made 
remarks upon the following birds which had been recently for¬ 
warded to him for examination (1) A hybrid between black¬ 
cock and red grouse, shot at Brechin, N. B., September 14. 
(2) A glossy ibis, killed at Saltash, Devon, October 4. (3) A 

little owl, obtained at Dunmow, Essex, October 22. Mr, F. D. 
Godman concurred in identifying the game-bird as a hybrid 
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